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FIRST DEAD 1 

(Pages from a War Journal) 

BY LIEUTENANT JEAN GIBAUDOUX 



Careful not to stumble over the rows of sleeping bodies, 
seeking a foot-hold between them like some too timorous 
conqueror of old, the night watch of the brigade advances 
to the billiard-table where I lie. I read the order: 

" For the Colonel. Immediate departure direction Dam- 
martin. Warn the ambulance." 

We get even by waking all the orderlies and doctors 
first, and I go up to knock at the door of the Colonel, who 
has lain down all dressed. 

" What time? " 

" Two minutes of twelve." 

I hear him hurriedly getting up so as to be ready at 
exactly midnight. I make the tour of the floor, knocking 
at all the doors. Captain Lambert intends to ask me the 
time and asks the day. 

" Sunday." 

The waking words of all the captains, doctors, and com- 
missaries of the brigade, the first words that they murmured 
on the day of the battle I pick up one by one. Dr. Mallet 
calls: "Good: very good." Lieutenant Bertet, who had 
gone to bed naked, despairs of ever being ready, and as 
soon as he gets his shirt on goes back again. An unknown 
officer replies with his own name. Pattin, in his drowse, 
answers as foolishly as one does in some parlor-game when 
one is unexpectedly hit on the nose with a handkerchief or 
a pair of gloves: 

" Get up, rascal 1 " 

With these forfeits I go down again. But I take the 

translated by Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant. 
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wrong stair-case and the door I open lets me into the park. 
It is empty, luminous ; guarded by poor yellowing sentinels, 
blue-shadowed coppices, the reserve of autumn and of the 
night; great cedars crouched level with the sleeping lawns; 
midnight brightness and silence heaped up against this bar- 
rage, whose wall separates them from the forces of war. 

Now and then an armed soldier strays in, as I did, 
and is startled into silence; says a word to me of the soli- 
tude and goes up again. For we have to go up again and 
pass out into the noisy courtyard from this subterranean 
domain. 

The Colonel is on the steps, hesitating as he does every 
morning between his two fine horses; he decides by the aid 
of a lantern, on the first one, on whose head its light falls. 
At the cross-roads the regiment is already defiling. The 
corporals call the roll as they march, and redistribute the 
names that, like the rest of our equipment, had been removed 
for the night. There are some that come to our ears which 
one would like to keep for oneself: for the rest of the cam- 
paign, war-names, — Bellenave, Trinquelard; for later on, 
peace-names, — Jean Fraxene, Saint-Prix. 

It is dark. The will of the generals is not yet as power- 
ful as the laws of gravitation and it is in the low places that 
we find the artillery, on the heights the hussars. We go 
fast, because they give way before us without a word, and 
get their horses into line. In the rear, too, we feel for the 
first time a spirit of kindness and good will. When we 
pass the convoys the drivers of the supply wagons give us 
their bread. The despatch riders, whose game yesterday was 
to jostle and dismay us, go by without a word, rubbing an 
affectionate hand over each of us in turn, as a child caresses 
the bars of a gate; the farther back they come from, the 
more devoted we divine them to be — Paris, far behind us, 
must just now be the very centre of military good- will. 
Motorcyclists bring the mail, for the postmen of our army 
have willed not to sleep and to distribute before the morn- 
ing. Lorand actually gets a letter posted the evening be- 
fore, which, with the connivance of some postmaster, has 
covered the road from Neuilly-sur-Seine to Dammartin at 
top speed. He reads it to us, for it is the only war letter 
that on its arrival has brought news instead of stale remi- 
niscences : yesterday the cannon were heard at Neuilly ; yes- 
terday at five in the afternoon, Lorand's girl cousins came 
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to spend the night, for they are taking the train at four in 
the morning. Now at last we feel our souls keeping time 
with the souls of civilians; we love them a little better for 
it and we adore, especially, the poor cousins who at this 
very moment are dressing in haste, brushing their beautiful 
teeth by candle-light, and pressing down their valises with 
their two petticoated knees. 

Dammartin is packed with troops. From all the doors, 
feet first, overflow sleeping soldiers. Not a light, not a 
dispute ; to the animals only do the men talk — to the horses 
they saddle, the dogs they frighten; among themselves they 
are without speech. A little house is burning without the 
Zouaves apparently noticing the flames, and our reservists 
themselves, who are all firemen or fire sergeants in their 
towns, look on and feel the instinct of rescue dead within 
them. Sad fire, which yet ends by lighting the dawn. 

The dark edges of the road choose for the day, accord- 
ing to their humor, one of the two uniforms which the high- 
way commission permits, and become young elms or acacias. 
Here is the sunrise. We suddenly shiver, come naked out 
of the night. After five hours of marching, morning finds 
us as strong and hearty as one is at noon, but dawn with 
its faint, thin air gives us no sustenance. Our brigade is 
again isolated; the Moroccans on our left and the English 
on our right have vanished, and their two encircling groups 
are as remote and abstract an assistance to us as England 
and Morocco themselves. I am beside Dollero, who is 
dreaming of peace, who declares it is stupid to complicate 
one's life and is going to marry his petite amie as soon as 
he gets back. How many petites amies we in France prom- 
ised ourselves to marry towards the sixth of September! 
If he dies, he says, I must have something to remember him 
by and it shall not be his Louis XVI. sconce, which has no 
mate, but his Boilly drawing, the inquisitive young girl of 
whom the critics say that Boilly was never more studied by 
a model. Lucky sergeant, whose friends, on the morning 
of a battle, feel that they owe him the portrait of a little 
girl! 

After Dollero, come my two other neighbors, Drigeard 
and Dremois — it is a comfort to have three comrades, whose 
initial is the same, as if it were an entire page torn out of the 
soldier's dictionary. Drigeard hands me the report, which 
the Colonel sends the sergeant-majors. When we halt, it is I 
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who dictate it, with an order of the day which must be sum- 
marized — for there are two minutes left — in telegraphic 
style: " At hour when begins battle on which depends fate 
France, fitting remember ages past, look back. Unities will 
let selves be killed, rather than yield ground." We are not 
especially moved, being accustomed to pick up, as by wire- 
less, the most diverse orders. All the same, there was fight- 
ing here yesterday. Behind the bushes, forgotten knapsacks ; 
on a battle-meadow, green as can be, some dead horses around 
the carcass of a bull — a Spanish army would shudder. We 
also see all the ranks of the regiment in front of us, turning 
towards a lonely elm that stands beside the road, and the news 
travels down the line that the Prussians came as far as that. 
Why only so far? Why didn't they wish to know the south- 
ern side of the elm, with its golden bark clear of lichen, where 
a notch had just been cut with an axe above the highest flood 
mark? We look back to see the tree again, and learn what 
the uhlan viewed of France before he turned his rein: a 
chateau hidden by ash-trees, a town set in poplars — nothing 
fortunately, thanks to the trees, that has taken his stare un- 
veiled. Here is a second elm, a larger one, which those who 
did not understand the first are studying curiously. All the 
torn papers that are blowing about, all the letters we pick 
up after this, are covered with German script, for the Ger- 
mans have gathered in all the French papers. Here is the 
last house where they halted. The peasant is at the door, and 
explains to us that he had them just a quarter of an hour. 
The invasion lasted long enough for him to light the fire and 
go down to the cellar; when he came up again they were 
running away. The two great emotions in the lives of the 
inhabitants of the captured towns of Lille, Laon and Vouz- 
iers come to him almost simultaneously. He is the lucky 
man who married in the evening the woman he met in the 
morning; the man whose money brings in the interest of a 
lifetime on the day of investment. An egoist for whom the 
war has ended; having no more need of the army he refuses 
us his potatoes and his eggs. 

Now the sky is blue and we are hot. The sun has made 
a point of drying the dew that has fallen on the soldiers first 
of all. Friendly groups begin to form again, and the bat- 
talion thins out in the spots where tenderness and good-will 
do not flourish. A water service has been established and 
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with our hands full of a golden powder — for cocoa has been 
distributed — we wait, helpless, for the men to come back. 
For forty-five years the Germans have only waited for this 
unguarded minute. 

Three shells, so unexpected that nobody dreams of be- 
ing afraid of them. The first falls thunderously in the very 
middle of the road and rips the regiment into double columns 
of two, each one of which buries itself in its own ditch; the 
second, less noisy, breaks into fiery balls ; the last diffuses an 
intolerable smell of powder. All three different and preten- 
tious in their effect, as if we were going to devote a special 
remark in our journals to each German shell. Here are 
three more; it's the sort of fear you have when you go 
shooting, and the partridges flutter into your face instead of 
flying away. As I turn, I see the clear-cut outlines of two 
thousand heads beaten down — all but one which looks at me 
from afar, so that I may never forget, even for a second, 
what a man's face is: it is a mask with two eyes and their 
human look, two lips, one ear. Three more shells: the face 
has come closer; it has a beard, the forehead is low and mean. 
With each volley it changes thus, and wanders, fine or base, 
over these thousands of decapitated bodies. 

All the officers have dismounted, since they have at last 
got to the long-expected war; and Michal, radiant, for it is 
he who has led us there, rejoins his telegraph operators once 
for all. We laugh and tell stories. Those who only asked 
not to be killed by the first shell pretend to be entirely at 
ease. The most timid find their heads in their hands, stick 
them on again with the cap on top, and give a kick at our 
dogs, which are running bewildered in the middle of the 
empty road, wondering, as each shock comes, what monstrous 
tin can they are chasing. In our ditches we sit down and 
make ourselves comfortable; those who were eating a hard- 
boiled egg finish it up, and we can lick the palms of our hands 
all the morning too, because of the cocoa. It is for one mo- 
ment trench warfare — two verdant trenches perpendicular 
to the enemy; a naive war, where one doesn't yet find any of 
those people who are annoyed by shells that don't explode; 
or any of the f ussers who prefer percussion shells ; or any of 
the people whose neighbors are always killed; an endurable 
war, for suddenly it is all over. The most valiant, or the 
most rheumatic of us, get up first, shake themselves, and we 
are soon all standing about talking — encumbered, for the 
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moment, by our arms, as if we no longer needed them; or as 
we shall be, dear comrade, the day of our return. 



We do not agree with those who declare they see noth- 
ing at the war. We see everything. From the hill-top where 
we await orders we see a large oval country, and the battle 
for Paris takes place in an empty field, which has this form 
and shape. As far as the eye can reach, the rolling surface 
of a land already despoiled of its wheat, strewn with sheaves, 
each one of which seems even now to be marking the place of 
a wounded man ; we are as glad to see them as cautious sail- 
ors would be to see spars and buoys distributed before a 
sea-battle. On our left a platoon of dragoons on patrol, fill- 
ing completely the space that separates the army from the 
Channel, a platoon which we alternately take — we confess to 
an equal concern in either case — for uhlans and for our 
general staff. On the right some regiments still badly de- 
ployed, stiff and formal as if they had on Sunday uniforms ; 
their principal anxiety seems to be to prevent a loose horse 
from going over to the enemy. The roads, suddenly too echo- 
ing and too fragile, are deserted. We cross them at a run, on 
the tips of our toes. Great white clouds hang low on the 
horizon, and the battlefield seems wadded. 

Seven o'clock. From each company men are now be- 
ginning to scatter, lavishing cheering words and good-byes 
as they go. We had not yet been obliged, in our regiment, 
to distinguish between those who do, and those who do not 
go into battle. The postal sergeant goes off. Bardan goes 
off. The little wood at our backs, a fantastic sort of sieve, 
allows the thin secretaries and their fat sergeant to slip 
through. We are a little annoyed with them for concealing 
from us for five weeks that they would desert us at the first 
shell. For each man who goes off the chances of death, by 
the mere law of averages, close in nearer about the rest of us, 
and our mission as fighters reveals itself for the same reason. 
Here we are, alone. At the entrance to the arena, warriors 
that we are, we are for one moment as sharply conscious of 
our profession as the gladiators used to be; we are conscious 
of being clumsy or supple, courageous or full of fear. Lazy, 
all of us already, like boxers or runners, or any sort of pro- 
fessional athletes, for that matter; used up as soon as our 
energy is not needed, drawing no force from the earth save 
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when we lie down on it. It is a surprise, too, to find here 
those whom we were of course taking to Germany, but not 
to fight: little Dollero, pale, absent, carrying his gun clum- 
sily and suddenly losing his form — there are three or four 
who seem, as he does, to be dressed in old clothes and armed 
with guns that are too long, and bayonets that are too short ; 
whereas the comrades that surround them suddenly appear 
dressed and armed to their own measure. We are all serious, 
for what had no reason or consequence yesterday is to-day 
a question of death; the foremost of the squad think they will 
be the first to get the bullets, while the soldiers in the middle 
feel constrained to make war between barriers of living sol- 
diers — an inconvenient war. Each man manoeuvres his poor 
separate unity with the ready-made formulas of great gen- 
erals in his head — by protecting his left, by taking his range 
in advance; one's body is as unmanageable as an army. The 
most friendly sections keep their distances rigorously. Only 
Jeudit, the liaison soldier, continues to rattle on, delighted 
with three letters that he received this morning, and repeat- 
ing that there is no invention like the post. Nobody has the 
heart to take up the defence of the printing press, or steam, 
against him. Several adjutants shout to him to fall into 
line. 

" I follow the Colonel," he replies. 

He is the most modest attachment of the Colonel, the 
part that copies orders on two white pages joined with a pin. 
If he is caught, swallowing them will have its dangers. He 
is the part that tells the Colonel the time — not always with- 
out making him lose patience, for Jeudit's watch is in his 
cartridge belt, and it costs him a cartridge at the least to 
hunt up the exact minute. His is the best place ; instinctively 
we get near the man of the company who is supposed to be 
lucky, who looks it, who is not near-sighted, or too fat, and 
has— as much as any man one knows only by sight can have 
it — an air of immortality. Unaware that the immortal mem- 
ber of the regiment is Verdier — the only one, after three 
years of war who has not been either wounded or evacuated 
— we for one more day confuse the regiment's fate with the 
Colonel's fate. Everybody gets near him as soon as he can, 
as if he were a shelter, and often during the day an unknown 
soldier joins our group, silent, ready to oblige; it is a soldier 
who, for a moment only, does not care to die. 

But here comes a cyclist from the brigade, bringing 
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some thin sheets of paper that blow away; we run after them; 
the general staff of the regiment follows its orders for a 
minute as the great poets do their thoughts — by climbing 
over hedges, shaking branches, and running into captains. 
We are to leave Major Gerard's three companies with the 
artillery, and advance with the five others through Saint- 
Pathus to a height. Further orders will meet us up there ; all 
day Sunday, indeed, they will come to us at each culminat- 
ing point, the more to resemble inspiration. Dry orders that 
now refuse all play or relation with the names on the map, 
and no longer recommend us, as they did during the marches 
or exercises, to pass by the Y of Vincy, or find quarters be- 
tween the two halves of a hyphenated name — Croix-Blanche, 
Grand-Puis ; and besides we have reached a rectangle on the 
map where the names have been borne to the right by the 
same blast of wind, and leave a great empty space. We see 
it, after climbing the hill. It is the same yellow rolling field, 
crossed in the opposite direction by roads which have pre- 
served the plan of some battle of the Empire; we avoid them 
with care, so as to stay in our own war. 

In Saint-Pathus is one solitary inhabitant, the Mayor, 
who shows us the way to la Therouanne, explaining how il- 
logical the limits of his town are : there, twenty yards from 
the church it is Oissery, and the shadow of the church tower 
dwells in the rival town — it is less serious than if it were the 
shadow of the town-hall. At Oissery an old man wants 
us to tell him the weight of a German bullet, and the way the 
German cannons work; if he is a spy, he is a French spy. 
We go slowly; shells explode at long intervals. The battle, 
as sometimes happens in the movies, stays a full hour at slow 
speed. Sometimes it takes on its true speed again, some- 
times it exceeds it, at Bregi, for instance, where we strike a 
camp of enemy hussars, whom we vainly try to pursue. 
They were engaged in distributing their mail, and our 
Colonel is brought the letters of the German Colonel. We 
pick up a hundred saddles; the thought that a whole Prus- 
sian squadron is this moment getting black and blue is not 
disagreeable to us. 

The shells are now bursting just over us, every ten sec- 
onds, very high up, scarcely dangerous at all, and a burning 
soot falls on our shoulders as soon as we get up to advance ; 
we are chimney-sweeps cleaning a sparkling heaven. The 
different sections make their rushes, as usual; sometimes 
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they pass us, sometimes we pass them. As the whistle blows 
we see all their bodies rise almost horizontal, pulled up by 
their pale faces, and fall, twenty yards further on, when 
their heads become too heavy again. They pass with a mar- 
tial sound, but once they lie flat before us we can see nothing 
of them, on top of their haversacks, but a coffee mill, or a 
lantern, or a saucepan — whatever they carry in the way of 
peaceful and domestic objects. From time to time a smell 
of peppermint; one recognizes in the same way those who 
have broken their alcohol bottles during a charge. From 
time to time we see friends: here is Sartaut, here is Jalicot; 
and here — as if they were advancing in rhymes — are Lorand 
and Parent. Sometimes a straggler who has lost his bayo- 
net, his wallet too, whom the Colonel encourages : 
" What's your name? " 
" Malassis." 

" Come now, advance. Who is your sergeant? " 
" My sergeant is Goupil, my lieutenant, Bertet." 
When their names are asked, they all give extraordi- 
nary names that they have dug out of the Middle Ages. Only 
above the rank of lieutenant is one sure of getting a some- 
what modem name. Here come the bullets — we heard one 
of them in Alsace, so they surprise us less. We deploy, and 
the men tumble after each other toward the scattered sheaves 
— they almost always run towards the same one, as if from 
far away it alone looked safe; then disperse regretfully to- 
wards the neighboring ones. No wounded as yet. Some- 
times it seems to us as if a certain man had fallen down very 
hard, or as if another groaned; we await with anguish the 
signal for departure, but, as the whistle blows, the suspicious 
bodies rise up like the rest. Nothing is more encouraging 
than a resurrection. The Colonel laughs. The men laugh. 
Sometimes when a shell fails to explode, it seems possible 
that nobody at all will be killed. Sometimes, by force of 
hope, we feel that the hour of the first man killed is deferred 
by this energy of ours. Then suddenly we notice a little 
crowd collecting somewhere, and hope drops. 

I am the one whom the Colonel sends towards this eddy 
every time; he pins his faith to my lucky ability to dissolve 
these enormous violet patches without losing him his first 
man, and till noon I succeed. It's only an enormous ant-hill. 
It's a dying horse. It is a corpse, the first the regiment sees, 
but it is one of the Gneisenau hussars. It is another corpse 
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but — last and most selfish of my efforts — it is a dead man of 
the brigade, lying on top of a wounded one, on whom the shell 
has thrown him. Nobody dares separate them, as if a crime 
were in question. One or two soldiers bare their heads. 
Others, after pitying the dead, comfort the wounded man — 
who acts as a transition to bring them back to life — and ask 
him what the dead man's name is ; he can't see it, he thinks 
it is poor old Blanchard. Has he got a beard? 

It is now the turn of this regiment, and chance has only 
to choose between our two battalions. 

One last refuge. At the bottom of the valley, separa- 
ting the field from the road there is a ravine, flanked with 
trees whose tops scarcely show above the edge. The whole 
regiment plunges into this trench of young elm-trees. Order 
to halt. Comrades meet again laughing and breathless, and 
chatter so loud that the officers threaten, as they do at the 
manoeuvres, to start again immediately. Long rest. Some 
wipe off their bayonets, and the liaison officers even sharpen 
their pencils. Cans of Spanish mackerel are doled out, and 
they pass around the sick list on which the soldiers who have 
sore feet or tooth-ache inscribe their names — jokingly for 
this is only a claim-book against illnesses, and they are not 
to see the doctor. Little civilian maladies reappear for a 
moment, and take on important airs in this dead angle safe 
from bullets. A corporal shows everybody a gash he has 
got in the wrist, and the Colonel congratulates him; if the 
regiment were fighting a duel, this first blood drawn would 
leave nothing to do but go home again. Eyes are clearer, lips 
more finely moulded, words less coarse, for we all feel that 
we gain by presenting our souls and bodies to the shells with 
as little weight upon them as may be. Between eyebrows 
lines are etched and mingled like initials. Faces whose whole 
force one covets, if one looks straight at them; but they turn 
away from one. Men with round chins, with very level eyes 
— the badly wounded of to-night, who so far can only be 
comforted for the most trifling ills; a cold in the eye, a 
blistered foot. On the most absent lips, as we shall see it 
on the lips of so many of the dead, a cigarette burns down 
till it scorches. 

Two o'clock: order to start forward. We leave the ra- 
vine with sorrow. We realize obscurely what -going out of 
one's trench will mean. All that the assaulting troops are to 
feel later we feel: even a little more grievously, for in this 
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first trench we had trees and shade, and on the edge of the 
ravine, instead of grass and soft earth, a stony road greets 
us so hardly ! Above our mass, all our proper names, which 
have been suddenly roused, fly from one to the other. Then 
each name settles down, and we climb the slope. The white 
clouds have lifted; the horizon is clear for a battle without 
boundaries; and in the fields behind us nobody but the 
Colonel's mares, which escape from their tether, but gallop 
off together so that the Colonel may have but one anxiety 
for the two of them. 

We wait on the hill-top, for our artillery is not length- 
ening its aim. Just one last time I see my regiment, with 
all its peculiar characteristics: its Lieutenant Bertet, stand- 
ing — his soldiers try in vain to make him he down near them, 
but his thought is vertical to-day; its Captain Perret, al- 
ways arguing, obliging his men, under shell fire, to learn 
the names of the villages in sight, and to repeat, before the 
command to fire : " the village to the right is Puisieux, the 
village opposite is Vincy, the village in the distance is Douy- 
la-Ramee; leave out the Ramee, that's too complicated;" 
with its Lieutenant Viard, who, being unable to keep quiet, 
pretends not to recognize the trees, and questions his irritable 
second lieutenant from the colonies : 

" Those are elms over there, or oaks? " 

" Palms, sir." 

" I mean those big trees behind those queer trees, pop- 
lars, I think? " 

" Machined trees." 

He is on the point of losing his temper, but suddenly 
here are the 79's and the 131's — so declares Artaud who has 
never been able to keep the true figures of the calibres in his 
head; and here — emotion makes him find the right number 
this time — are the 305's. 

It is Dollero who receives me in the ravine ; a poor little 
poet in pain, quite empty of images and metaphors : it emaci- 
ates him. A horse is nibbling the acacias. Officers are 
reading their last letters, and hold them in their hands like 
parts in a play — sad stage-wings of war. Soldiers are look- 
ing at themselves in little mirrors — this time it is to find 
blood-spots on their faces; sometimes a man leaps in from 
outside, and sits down, his employment on the stage over. 
All this in the midst of a sweet sickish perfume, for some 
fool is burning joss-sticks. 
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It has happened. Here is the first one. Two soldiers 
prop him up against the bank, and next him the second one, 
quite tiny. They change him about, shake him, collect in 
him for the last time whatever is human. They search his 
face for a resemblance that is already beginning to escape 
them, and at the moment when they most catch it, bare 
their heads. For the smaller one, leaning over a little 
further, and growing a little more moved, they repeat all 
that they do for the bigger; little by little they abbreviate 
their gestures as if their final aim were to bury still a third 
dead, a child. The whistle shrills, and when they break 
up the stack of arms they find themselves with two extra 
weapons, for they had made it with the two guns of the dead. 
Stealthily they put them down on a neighboring stack. 
Then they go off and nobody is left with Dollero but the 
stray horse, which comes near, sniffs, goes off again, hope- 
less of understanding the death of an infantry-man. . . . 

A man killed. . . . My war is over. 

Jean Gibaudoux. 
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